THE  FIRST  BEGINNINGS   AND  THE  MIDDLE   AGES

marked a revolution. The following year, Edward III having laid siege
to Calais, the King of France once again mobilized his knights and sent
a message to the King of England, who was altogether too well en-
trenched, asking him to select a pkce of battle where the two armies
would have equal chances. But Edward III wanted a battle and not a
tournament. He refused and took Calais, which England was to keep
until the days of Elizabeth, thus guaranteeing her control of the Channel,
and from which she drove out all the former inhabitants in order to
replace them with Englishmen.

The Pope obtained a truce. When warfare began anew, France had a
new king, John II, the Good, a man as mediocre as his predecessor, 'slow
to get an idea and hard to dissuade from an opinion'. Edward's eldest son,
the Black Prince, undertook to link Bordeaux with Normandy. He won
back Languedoc, then he moved towards Poitiers where he defeated a
French army four times as large as his own. The knighthood still refused
to acknowledge that a new kind of war was necessary. The King of
France himself was taken prisoner and his son, the Dauphin Charles,
became regent (he was the first heir presumptive to bear this title,
Dauphine having been sold by its Dauphin, Humbert II, to Philip VI in
1349 on condition that the tide of Dauphin would be borne in France
by the sovereign or by his princely heir). Lost wars always have deep-
seated effects on internal policy. Even wars that are won arc expensive;
resources must be found; in order to gather money, governments have
to make concessions to the governed; prices rise; inflation brings with it
devaluation, and this process displeases peoples. Revolts become inevit-
able; epidemics follow armies; die Black Death (or Spanish influenza) lays
waste the countryside; the population diminishes; the labour force becomes
insufficient; property changes hands. This whole traditional pattern
accompanied the English war in France. Defeat involved a loss of prestige
on the part of the monarchy. For several months there was reason to
believe that, as had happened in England when John Lackland load had to
accept Magna Carta, the French monarchy, under the regency of .die
Dauphin, Charles the "Wise, would be forced to submit to constitutional
limitations and that die French, taking advantage of die weakening of
the King, were going to force him to accept die principle of taxes by
free consent. But whereas in England limited monarchy had been invented
by the barons, in France, where the nobility had shown a total lack of
political sense, it was upon the shoulders of the Third Estate 'diat the lily-
strewn mande almost fell*. At the Estates General of 1356, two men,
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